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THE YOUNG SHIP-BUILDER. 

It is strange, but nevertheless true, 
that a very small circumstance in early b 
life will often serve to determine the 
whole after life of a man, as the following 
little story shows. 

Ona beautiful morning in the leafy 
month of June, Lewis Reed, his sister 
Bella, aud aunt Mary, were leisurely wan- | z 
dering through the green fields of W : p 
The boy held in his hand a little boat, 
and Bella a basket, in which she occasion- 
ally put a pretty flower, plucked from the 


. 











| have some of them 

roadside. |seen splendid ves- 
Lewis talked of nothing but his boat. | sels that he has 
A few months before this time he was|made. Boys, if 





taken by his father to the towu of H rly 


famous for its ship-yards, and there for| anything great, you 
the first time in his life he saw a ship | must 


launched into the ocean; it was a sight |p 


calculated to impress his mind, and truly | fearing the ridicule 


itdid so, for he never ceased to talk about lo 
ship-building and launching. 


shall show you how a ship is launched.’ 


which the minnows loved to dart about | n 


in, and the swallows to skim over; and | surrounded by dif- 
here, while Bella and aunt Mary stood by | ficulties which can 
the rail, Lewis constructed a small /aunch- | be overcome only 


way out of twigs, and launched his bark 
amid showers of applause from Bella and | 
his aunt. It was the first boat he had 
ever made, and he felt as proud of it as | 
though it were a seventy-four gunship! | 
As building ships seemed to be the bent | 
of Lewis’ mind, and as he showed consi-| , 


derable talent in the manner of shaping|up the scanty folds of her blue cotton 
his toys, his father thought he coulda’t | gown, ern trod with heavy a = = 
ive hi |form up the narrow stair-way to the low- 
do better than give him a chance to learn casihiay ehatehes of in: Wesing ter: 
you think he must have been very 
thoughtless, or very unkind thus to trou- 
ble his old grandmother ? 
| was only sleepy. 
, before mentioned. | he would have jumped at the first sound 
|of her voice. 


the art of ship-building; so after going | 
through a course of mechanical studies, in 
which he made surprising progress, Lewis | 
was apprenticed to a famous ship-builder 
in the town of H 

As is often the case, the boys among | 





whom Lewis came to learn his business, | “t 


ten thousand voices 
shout, as the ncble 


the foaming deep, 
the Bella Reed !’— 


for Lewis Reed !’ 
| Lewis Reed is 


jer, and I dare say 
my young readers 


|turn you aside from 
* When we come to the brook, Bella, I) the path of recti- 
| tude and honor, and 

Ina few moments they came to a rude | remembering 
bridge that crossed a little clear stream,|the road to emi- 


by perseverance and true moral courage. 


ark plunges into 
Three cheers for 
Three times three 


ow a most enter- 
rising ship-build- 


ou wish to do 
study and 
ersevere, never 


f those who would 


that 


ence is sometimes 


st. J. 





OVERCOMING THE WORLD. 
*Jeams! Jeams!’ No answer. 
Again, louder, ‘ Jeams |’ Silence still. 
‘Lawful heart! how that child does 

leep !’ and the old grandmother gathered 


Do 


Not a bit. He| 


o be sleeping away the day. Who’s to 


were exceedingly fond of jokes and mis-| shovel a path for his granny, and fetch 


chief, and, he being from the country, had | the milk? 
| self! 
| minute, if you want a bit of hot Johnny- 


apretty hard time among them, especially 
as he preferred to spend hig leisure mo- | 
ments with his books and plans, rather 


than in skylarking about the streets.— | fellow rubbed both fists into his eyes, and| 
Lewis was no coward, he was able to take | gazed wildly around. His grandmother 
but it was not by his fists | gave him one vigorous, parting shake, to 
|help him to collect his senses, and then 
left him. 


his own part ; 
that he subdued his persecutors, it was by 
his hearty, good-humored manner, and his 
frank, handsome face; and although at 
first they used to play all manner of tricks | 
offon him, yet, as he always seemed to 

enjoy them as well as the others, they | 
soon gave over, and became his best | 
friends. Boys, this is the best way in the 
world to take a practical joke. 





} 

Fifteen years after this time, a splendid | 
ship was to be launched in H. , and an| 
immense number of people flocked to see 
the sight. It was a delightful June morn- | 
ing, and nothing could be heard in the) 
yard save the rattle of the mallets ‘ wedg?| 
ing up.’ Who is that fine-looking young | 
Man giving orders? Actually it is Lewis | 
Reed, himself, and a proud moment it is} 
forhim ; this is his first launch, so the 
people say, but my young reader knows 
differently, his first launch took place on 
another June morning a long time ago !— 
Standing on a platform near the bows, is 
his sister Bella, now a young woman, and 
alittle back is the rest of his family.— 
Bella is to give the ship her name. By 
and by the hammering ceases; there is a 
dead silence. And see—the ship moves! 









Rouse ye, now! Stir your- 
Put on your clothes the blessed 


|cake to keep the cold out.’ 


* Bewildered, but half awake, the poor) 
| 


‘Oh dear!’ sighed James, shivering and 
chattering, ‘I wish I was a dormouse, to 
sleep all winter, or could have the measles 
again, and lie in bed all day, and have 
broth, and look at the pictures in the 
great Bible. But he did not let his wish- 
ing interfere with his dressing, and in 
a very short time, he was warming his red 
fingers before the great kitchen fire. 
The Johnny cake was there before him, 
brown, and tempting. When the path 
had been shoveled, and the milk brought, 
the cake was placed on the table, and they 


constitute a breach of promise, no more 
did two ; so he thrust in as large a piece 
as his mouth could conveniently hold, ( in|s 
fact, it was a little larger,) and started for 


this Bible. 
met his eye, and again took his seat at 
the table. 


well, you’ve been so spry.’ 


\in it, for I do’ know what it means. 


He learned the first verse that! 


‘I’m afraid you ain’t learned it very 





* Yes, I have. 





QLMSTEAD AND CO., PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1858. 2 N. WILLIS, SENIOR EDITOR. 
For the Companion. here she goes ! and bered that he had|was a baby, and the woman who was hired 


told Jed just that) to take care of him was ignorant and vul- 
thing. There had | gar; she taught Oliver to think he was a 
been a driving snow | very important person, and to look down 
storm Saturday | upon the other boys of the village, par- 
night, and through | ticularly upon such es James Bailey. 

some crevice in the; When Oliver saw James coming he said 
crazy old cottage, | to the boys around, ‘ Now you'll see how 
the snow had been |I'll fix that fellow. He's as touchy as a 
blown in on his bed. | young porcupine. Did you see how mad 
He and Jed Parker |he was when 1 got above him? Hullo! 
walked home from | Jem! how will you swapsleds ?’ Oliver's 
Sabbath School to-/| was painted a bright red, with the name in 
gether, and he told gilt letters. Jem’s was a rough, home- 
him of it. Jed, with- | made affair, but it went just as well as 
out intending any | Oliver’s. Jem made no answer. 

harm, had mention-| _‘O, the precious lamb!’ continued 
ed it as the boys|Oliver; ‘Granny’s darling! Don’t get 
were standing a-/|mad now and cry, and he shall have lump 
round the stove just | of sugar.’ 

before James came| ‘I ain’t crying,’ said Jem—foolish little 
in. The best thing | fellow. He ought to have laughed it off. 
James could have} ‘Qh! but see the steers running down \ 
done, would . have |his cheeks. There’s a pair of em. See 
been to state quietly | here, boys, ain't there a pair of ’em?— 
what he had said, | Let’s yoke ’em.’ 

and then the boys! ‘Get away!’ shouted Jem, trying to 
would have seen Ol- | shake him off. 

iver’s falsehood; or| ‘ Don't now hurt a fellow that wants to 
another good thing take the dear little cry-baby cripsy home, 
would have been to|and put him in his cradle and rock him to 
say nothing. On sleep, so he shall,’ and he tried to throw 
the contrary he said | his arms around him. 

just the worst thing| With all the fury of a little madman, ’ 
he could have said; | Jem flew at him. Oliver, like all builies, 
as by saying it he| was a coward at heart. Besides, he had 
seemed to admit|no idea of meeting resistance, and was 
that Oliver’s words | totally unprepared for the hard red fists 


guilty of rudeness himself. 


have said, I am afraid, a great many times. 


were true; and at|and harder boots that came flying about 


uppose he said? Just what some of you} 





‘It’s none of your business!’ 


the same time rouse his anger, and was/|him, and at him, and into him for the next 
What do you | two minutes. 


He jumped back, and in so 


doing struck James’ sled, and fell back- 
ward into the snow, and so the battle end- 
ed. The teacher, however, had seen it 


‘It ain’t is it?’ cried Oliver, ‘ Well, this | from the window, and when the school 


| 








sorrowfully, ‘ I was sorry 
something wrong to-day.’ 


jand felt very uncomfortable. 


is my business,’ ard he took a large snow- | was dismissed, she asked Jem to come to 
ball which one of the boys was smoothing | the desk and stay till the boys were gone. 
against the funnel and hurled it right at|Then she sat down hy him and said rather 
‘ For whatsoever is born| James’ head. Mad with anger and pain, 
of God overcometh the world ; and this is| James sprang at him, and I don’t know 
the victory that overcometh the world,| what would have happened, if the teacher | 
jeven our faith,’ but I don’t see any good|had not then entered the room and caused 
jall the boys to take their seats. This was 


to see you doing 


James made no answer, but twirled the 
buttons on his jacket, and looked down, 
There was 


‘I suppose it means that them that’s/a bad beginning of the week, was it not?|a short pause. 


ing was cold, and the Johnny-cake was 
hot, and he was hungry; so he troubled 


Ifhe had been awake,| Christians don’t mind the world, nor the| Very, very bad. Anger, and malice, and | 
+| things of the world,’ said granny, thought-/unkindness. 
fully. 


Ah! dear little children, | 


When James’ turn came, he recited his 


‘I have always considered you one of 
my best boys. Will you repeat the verse 


Now this explanation left James as|God preserve you from the evil that is in| you learned this morning?’ 
‘ Hey-dey, lad! Brave boy!’ she cried, much in the dark as ever; but the morn-|the world, but still more from the evil 
|that is in your own hearts. 


He did so. 
‘Do youthink you have overcome the 
world to-day ? 


himself no farther about the verse. When] verse correctly, but upon that little cloud-| Jem raised his head quickly, and ex- 
he had finished breakfast, he put on his|eq soul there shone no ray of divine light. |claimed with flashing eyes, ‘I overcome 
coat and comforter, took his sled, and went| He tried to study, but though he went|Ol. Hobbs, and I’m glad of it, and I'll 


to school. 


It was along way off. Though he drag- Md 
ged his sled first with one hand, then with |; 


the other, they both beyan to be very cold. 
His breath rolled away from his mouth in 
thick, white clouds, and his comforter felt 
stiff and icy against his chin. Right glad 
was he at length to draw up his sled at the 
corner of the old brown school-house, and 
right glad would he have been to thaw 
himself out by the little rusty, yed-hot 
stove within; but this was notto be. A 
crowd of boys were standing around it, 
talking and laughing noisily. Very un- 
ceremoniously James elbowed his way 
among them. 

‘Hey, there! what’s the row?’ cried 
Oliver Hobbs, a rude boy older and larger 
than the rest. ‘ Who’s a pushing?’ 

‘Jem Barley!’ answered a half dozen 








sat down to eat. He had but just spread 
onthe molasses, when hesuddenly dropped 
knife and fork, exclaiming, 

*O granny! I ain’t learned my verse !’ 

* What verse, lovey ?” 

‘Why, you see the teacher ain’t going 
to read to us Monday mornings ; and she 


wants us to learn a verse before breakfast 


and say it to her after we get to “school, 

and I said I would, and all the boys said 

they would, gnd I’ve been and forgot it.’ 
‘ But why can’t you learn it now 


= 
& 


eat your breakfast, yet. 
lowed but a mouthful.’ 





‘ Why, you see, she said before break- 


«Merey sakes, child, well. You ain’t 
You ain’t swal- 


* Well,’ said James, and then it occur- 
ed to him, that if one mouthful did not 


oys. 

‘Jem Barley be hanged! Stand back! 
What do you want here ?” 

‘ Want the fire ;’ answered Jem stoutly. 
*T’ve as good a right to it as you have.’ 

* Look-a-here—you just be civil will 
you. You want a fire, and sleep in a snow- 
bank all the year round !’ 

It was not the words, so much as the 
sneer that accompanied them, and the 
laugh that followed from the other boys, 
which set James’ cheeks and temper on 
fire ; but he only answered, ‘I don’t sleep 
in a snow-bank either.’ 

‘ Likely story! You didn’t tell Jed Par- 


yesterday morning ?” 





e 


iver Hobbs had vexed him. 
that, and partly that he was vexed with |if you could?” 
himself; but this he did not know. Pres- | 
ently his class was called up, and very |ain’t agoing to master me because he lives 


ker I ’spose that there was a great heap 
of snow on your bed when you waked up 


ver and over again, the long columns of 

is spelling lesson, he remembered noth- 

He thought the reason was that Ol- 
It was partly | 


ng. 


naturally he ‘ missed’ the first word, and 
lost his place. It was not the failure that 
brought the angry tears to his eyes. 
Worse than the failure was it to hear Oli- 
ver Hobbs spell the word right, and see 
him pass to the head—the place where 
James had been! Poor little Jem! 
Recess came, as recess always comes. 


lick him again if he touches me!’ 

She waited a moment for him to be 
calm, and then said : 

‘I suppose you would like to kill him 

* He needn’t plague me so, then. He 
in a big house.’ 

‘No, my dear, you ought to pity him 
for liking to tease you.’ 

* Ma’am ?” 

* Oliver has no mother or grandmother 
to teach him what is right. He sees his 
father but very little. He has no brothers 
| or sisters to love. He never reads the 
Bible. He does not go to the Sabbath- 





At first James thought he would not join 
the boys on the coasting-ground. He felt 
very miserable, as he stood by the door, 
making the snow fly with the toes of his 
stout leather boots; but his eyes would 
turn to the hill, and what school-boy 
misery could ever resist the sight of twenty 
sleds bounding down the patient side of 
an old hill? Not Jem’s. He ‘ whisked’ 
the sled from its moorings, and in a very 
short time would have forgotten all his 
unhappiness and ill-temper, if—if what? 
Boys, did you ever hear of Jeroboam, a 
wicked king of Israel ? Do youknow that 
of all the sins he committed, this one is 
mentioned over and over again, witha ter- 
rible monotone, ‘ he made Israel to sin?’ 
Oliver Hobbs was rich, and James Bai- 
ley was poor. Oliver's father was known 
and respected in the village for an active 
and prosperous man. Jem Bailey's grand- 
mother was known and respected too, for 





school. What shall we do for him? And 
| what shall I do for my little James who so 
jeasily loses his temper. How shall I 
make him remember the verse he learned >” 
* I do remember it.’ 
* But you did not think of it on the hill, 
\nor by the stove this morning when | 
| came in.’ 
‘ Well, it hadn’t anything to do with 
that.’ 
‘Yes, my dear child, it has to do with 
just such things as those. You are a lit- 
tle boy, but your world has already begun. 
As soon as you learned right from wrong, 
the battle between you and the world 
commenced. Do you understand what I 
mean ?” 

* Not very well, ma’am.’ 

‘ My dear, I suppose “ the world” means 
everything that tends to make us naughty. 
You are very apt to become angry. If 





a pious, kind-hearted and industrious |some one vexes you, and you wish to vex. 
Now, unfortunately for Jem, he remem- woman. Oliver's mother died when he|him or strike him in return, but think it 
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THE YOU 





TH’S 





COMPANION, 


a 





would be wrong, and therefore do not, |let’s give three cheers for to-morrow’s 

then you overcome the world. If you|sleigh ride,’ enied\ Frank pulling down the 

should do something wrong, and wish to | tippet from hia mouth. 

escape punishment by telling a lie, but) * Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!’ the shouts 

should not tell a lie because it would be/of those twelve boys rolled over to the 

wicked—you would overcome the world.’ | echos among the distant snow-covered hills 
*I could do that.’ and scattered away into, the wood hollows 


* What ?’ 

* Not tell a lie.’ 

* Yes, I think you could. I believe you 
are brave enough to tell the truth, Can 
you not also be brave enough to control 
your feelings ?* 

‘Why, when a boy makes me mad I 
can’t help it. I can’t think about any- 
thing. Somethin, in me blazes right up.’ | 

* Did you ever try to help it ?” | 

* Yes, ma’am, I did, both times to-day, 
but he kept dinging at me.’ 

* And did you this morning ask God to} 
help you ?” 

* Not to get mad ?” 

* Yes.’ 

* No, ma’am, I said my prayers, though.’ | 





| 


* And when Oliver was provoking you, |said there were just a score in your class | we all enjoyed the sleigh-ride, and I’m 


and you were trying not to be provoked, | 
did you lift up your heart to God, and si-| 
lently ask Him to help you to keep your 
temper ?’ 
* 0, no, ma’am, of course I didn’t.’ | 
* Not ** of course,” not in the least. It 
is only through God’s help that you can| 


| 


and off to the green, and startled the par- 
somin his study, as he was writing the 
‘lastly’ to next Sand ay’s sermon and the 
deacon who was just unyoking his oxen 
at the great barn door. 

‘There are four sleighs, and'five are go- 
ing in every sleigh, Aunt Mercy. Isn't 
it lucky it’s cleared off'so fine ?’ said Frank 
the next morning, as he stood at the win- 
dow, and tapped on the panes with his 
fingers, and looked off on the level fields 
which lay under the bright sun in their | 
casing of pearls. 

*Yes, Frank, you ought to be very| 





Mercy, as she mended a small rent in| 
Frank's overcoat. ‘But I thought you} 


She saw Frank hand little Esther ‘in, 
and give her the seat next to himself, 
which Julia Merton, the squire’s daughter, 
fully, expected to coumpy, and she saw the 
look of wonder on the girls’ faces, andi 
that they leaned forward and whispered 
to: each other; but she mew Esther was 
safe under Frank’s protection, for he was 
a brave, courageous boy, and a great fa- 
vorite with the whole school, 

Then there was a sudden cracking of 
whips, and the happy company of laugh- 
ng-faced boys and girls. started off with a 
shout that seemed as if it must ring from 
one end of:Foxen to the other, and the 
sweet music of the sleigh-bells chimed in 
joyously with it, as they glided away. 





‘ Well, Frank, my boy, have you had a 
good time?” asked aunt Mercy, as she 
drew off the mittens from her nephew's 





| thankful for this beautiful day,’ said Aunt|half-benumbed hands, while the sunset} 


light lay like soft blushes on the snow. 
* Oh, capital, capital, aunty. I tell you 





=: _ : =e 
and, Lsnspect, always after got that for/(she).’ The words in parentheses a, 





























and you know twenty make a score.’ |real glad I took Esther Dean along. She 
‘Well, so there is, Aunty; but we/|was as happy asa bird, and I really didn’t 

shan’t ask Esther Dean to go with us ;|know she had so much life in her. Then 

you see all the girls feel above her, she | the girls all treated her kindly ; and you’d 

dresses so poorly and lives in that old| better give her some of Jane’s clothes, 

tumble-down house on the hill. {aunty, so she can look as well as the 
‘Then, you know her father went to| others.’ 





ever have power over yourself. Who | prison last year for stealing a horse, and | 
does the verse say overcome the world?’ | the town had to help them get through 
* Whosoever is born of God.’ \the Winter; and all the girls say now} 
‘Is my little boy one of those? Will|they won’t have anything to do with| 
he try to be one of Christ's little ones, | her. !’ 
pure and peaceable ?’ | *And do you, too, say this, Frank ?’ 
‘I don’t believe I can ever not get|asked his aunt, looking up at the boy 
mad when Oliver Hobbs plagues me. He’s | with mournful earnestness ; ‘ because the| 
the ugliest boy in school. All the boys!others are so wicked as to despise this 
hate him.’ | poor, helpless little girl, will you do it 
‘Well, suppose you try to-morrow | too ?’ 
morning when you get up, to pray for! And now, let me pause here a moment 
him. Ask God to make him pleasant’and | young reader to ask if you ever read in 
kind, and to make you gentle and patient. your Testament that ‘ God is no respecter 
Perhaps he won’t be, the first day, but if| of persons ?” 
he tries to tease you, you take it good- | And, reading this, do you understand, 
naturedly, and laugh too. Every time| believe and live in it? For if you do it 
you get achance, do him some kindness. will make you a better man or woman. 
Help him in his studies or his playing; | And if you ever should be tempted to treat 
and if at any time you begin to grow an-| with contempt or neglect another little 
gry, no matter where you are, ask the| child, because of its poverty, or because 
* Saviour to help you right there, on the \of its miserable father or mother, remem- 
spot. Do you think you can ? | ber that God does not blame it for these 
‘I don’t know but I can. It kind o’|things, and that in the Judgement, to 
seems as though I could do that.’ | which we must all go, the child that wore 
* You will try?’ |the poorest dress here, may wear the 
‘Oo, yes, ma’am.’—Congregationalist. brightest crown there. 
pe ‘I can’t help it, Aunty,’ said Frank, 
PRANK PRESTON’S RIDE. turning uneasily on one foot, ‘ the girls 
‘Oh, boys ! boys ! we shall have a time |won't associate with Esther Dean and 
SP dag ‘ of course, that makes the boys dislike 


- ° ° os , | 
a glorious time to-morrow !’ called out her; and I can’t undertake to push her 
through.’ 


the loud, joyous tones of Frank Preston, | 
Aunt Mercy did not answer, because 


as he tied his woolen tippet round his 
pon pen a rs em oree we some one called her from the room at that 
: es moment. But Frank stood by the window 

'and hummed atune, and seemed lost in 


out of the door of the little red school- 
house into the snow—the snow that had thought, till his mother summoned him to 
dinner. 


banked itself up against the country fences, 





| 





Aunt Mercy bent down, and kissed the 
boy’s forehead, while her lips murmured, 
* Verily I say unto you, you shall not lose 
your reward.’—Arthur’s Home Magazine. 





THE FAMILY. 
A WARNING. 

Some of our young readers have heard 
jof Charles Lamb, and perhaps a few 
|among the oldest of them have read _por- 
| tions of his writings. He was a brilliant 
| and gifted man, but notwithstanding his 
|fine talents he was caught in the snare of 
| the wine cup, and learned his danger too 
|late to escape. Read his words of bitter- 
|ness, almost of despair, with which he 
| pictures his condition, and warns the 
young against the first taste of wine, as 
leading to desolation and ruin. 

‘The waters have gone over me. But 
out of the black depths, could I be heard, 
I would cry out to all those who have but 
set a footin the perilous flood. Could 
the youth to whom the flavor of his first 
wine is delicious as the opening scenes of 
life, or the entering upon some newly dis- 
covered paradise, look into my desolation 
and be made to understand what a dreary 
thing it is when a man shall feel himself 
going down a precipice with open eyes and 
a passive will—to see his deStruction and 
have no power to stop it, and yet feel it 
all the way eminating from himself; to 























d fa 
which he asked. course the proper ones to be used ig ¢ a sae fe 
expressions.—Sargent’s Monthly, wd rejecte 
TEACHING OF A HINDU MOTHER. ite him. 
When the Hindu child begins to play, ‘Mother,’ 
lie gets toys of various kinds, whose shape SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, thought! 
and forms almost resemble the gods and : who goes ro 
goddesses his mother worships. He places PREPARATION FOR HEAVazy, jon? 
these toy-idols'in some corner of the house) On a-couch of softest down lay lity pi make fu 
and makes himself a mock Brahmin, and| Harry Russell. Everything which 4, (mad squint-« 
worships them with flowers and rice, like | wealth of his parents could purchage jad a Valen 
his around him. The most costly plaything, slease direc’ 
He offers sacrifices, and makes vows, to) the most beautiful pictures and the Mie The desti 
his gods.and goddesses, and, when he does/| luscious fruits. But one after noth fam t208 brough 
this, is indulged and admired, as a good | was laid aside, and still he moaned aj tuted cham 
child who reverences gods and goddesses. | cried. of anew am 
Children everywhere begin, when very! ‘I wish I was well! I donot wag scious of its 
young to ask questions of their mothers |lie down here: I am afraid I will digh_ gmeire into th 
about what they see and hear. Here is|His nurse tried to soothe him; The mott 
the way their questions are answered. If| was afraid he would die, and she wi kindness of 
the child asks about the wind, the mother |to get him to think of Christ. the same sp 
says it is Paban thakur (god of wind). He'| said, gently, ‘Harry, wouldn’t you like DW did the 
holds his dominion over the world, having | go to heaven ?” these little 
a fixed abode at the Mount Malaya, in the) ‘No,’ said Harry, ‘it is too far, aii neglected 1i 
northern extremity of the world. ‘My child,’ | don’t know the way ; and when I worl ae vere done. 
says she, ‘when the wind blows very strong- | get there I shouldn’t know anybody, ay Mma have t 
ly, you must know that the god must bean-|I would cry to come home to mamma? more 
gry with somebody, and the strong blow-| Poor Harry! he spoke the truth, jy gmvalentine 
ing of the wind is the threatening look of}did not know anybody there; for hiy a> the co 
the god. He can sink a boat in the river | mamma had never taught him about to such gift 
if he pleases; he can shake a building, | and if it had been possible for him to get jon make ¢ 
however strong it may be, to its very|there without knowing Christ, he wo bestow 


foundation ; he can root up mighty trees. have been very unhappy. Perhaps 
I advise you to pray to him, saying ‘ Pa- | of my little friends think if they only ga 
ban thakur, protect us,’ when he blows | to heaven, it is no difference how 

over our house.’ 


se. 


who presides over the fire. 
heads and four hands, eight eyes and four} 
noses. 
you. 


is offended ; and then he devours anything 


that comes in his way.’ 


mother, ‘ you, my child, must not be afraid | you? 
of it. 





|lar in g 
| the full moon.’ 

| The child asks his mother—‘ Mother, 
| what is that black spot in the sky ?’ 


child continues to question why it is the 
god of water, and so on. 
* My child, you know Varum, the god of 
water, has four white elephants ; he com- 


, 


wet. 
wish you would tell me what it is that 
roars like a tiger in the clouds.’ 
him it is thunder. 
‘But what is thunder?’ 
‘Thander is the Bujra, or hot arrow of 
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and piled itself on the roofs of the old 
farm houses, and wrapped its smooth, 
thick folds over the fields, and country 
roads, till they all lay with a dazzling 
whiteness under the low, gray clouds, 
from which the flakes were pouring down 
still and rapid. 

It was nearly an hour after school time ; 
but the boys of the first spelling class had 
remained behind to mature their plans for 
the next day’s sleigh-ride, as it was Fri- 
day night, and on Saturday afternoon all 
the members of their class, boys and girls 
included, were to have a sleigh-ride to the 
ruins of the ‘ Old Fort,’ which was situa- 
ted about five miles from Foxen, the vil- 
lage where Frank resided. 

Of course this was a very important 
event, and the boys who had projected the 
matter were duly impressed with a sense 
of their great responsibility, as all sorts 
of disasters, wagon and bone dislocations, 
and fatal terminations had been predicted 
by the older people concerning this sleigh- 
ride. 

But Frank Preston cared about as much 
for these lugubrious prophesies as boys 
usually do. He had beenthe suggester 
and indeed, the moving spirit of the whole 
matter, as he usually was in all parties, 
scrapes, fishings, nuttings, and berryings, 
which kept the boys of Foxen school dis- 
trict ina state of excitement, from the 
commencement to the close of the term. 

He was an only child, and had just 
reached his twelfth year, a fact of which 
he was sufficiently proud; he was an ea- 
ger, bright, fun-loving, mischief-brewing 
boy, who always managed to know his 
lessons and maintain a very respectable 
position in his class, though his grand- 
mother declared ‘ she could’nt tell for the 
life of her, when that boy studied any, for 
he was always at play.” 

* There were to be four sleighs, each of 
which was intended to hold five children. 
Frank Preston was to lead the cortege in 
his father’s newly painted vehicle ; and as 
he prided himself a good deal more on his 
horsemanship than he did on his scholar- 
ship, you may be certain this day was to 
be a triumph for him. 

* Now boys before we start for home, 


|see all godliness emptied out of him, and 
‘Come, Tom,’ said the boy, bursting! yet not able to forget a time when it was 
into the kitchen about one o’clock, ‘ go |otherwise; to bear about the piteous 
and get the sleigh ready, and see the buf- spectacle of his own ruin; could he see 
falo skins and blankets are in, because | my fevered eye, feverish with last night's 
father says it is piercing cold.’ |drinking, and feverishly looking for to- 

‘Yes, you youngsters will have a sharp|night’s repetition of the folly; could he 
ride of it if you don’t tuck up warm,’ an-| but feel the body of death out of which I 
swered the hired man, as he went out. lery hourly, with feebler outcry to be de- 

Then Frank stood still a few moments, | livered—it were enough to make him dash 
lost in serious thought, and at last he) the sparkling beverage to the earth in all 
looked up, sudden and determined, say- | the pride of its mantling temptation.’ 
ing: ‘I'll do it, any way, no matter what} If you have a young friend who may be 
they say.” And two minutes later you|in danger of acquiring an appetite for 
migkt have seen him ploughing his way|strong drink, invite his attention to 
acros.\ the meadows, towards a very old| Charles Lamb’s dreadful experience. 
brown house that stood under a low hill. 

Half an hour later Frank Preston re- 
turned, bringing with him a little shy| 
looking girl, with very neatly braided hair, 
but wearing an old, faded calico dress, a 
thin shawl, and a large, much worn hood, 
which half concealed her face, and was} 
evidently intended for a much older per- 
son. 

‘Aunt Mercy!’ Frank called loudly, | 
and as she came to the stairs he continu- | 
ed, ‘ I’ve been over and brought Esther; «asx anwp YE SHALL RECEIVE.’ 
Dean to go with us. Won't you let her| 
wear Po cloak and bonnet, ae one of | ; Do you remember the parable of the 
her dresses, too? (Jane was Frank's lit-| Unjust Judgespoken by our Saviour to his 
tle sister, who had laid for a year in the disciples ? Here is an instance of perse- 
grave-yard.) They'll just about fit her,| verance in asking which teaches the same 
only you must make haste, or we shan’t | jesson asthat taught by the parable. — 
be ready in time. There! I declare, God loves to have us seek his favor with 
comes the first load!’ for he heard the ‘ ee ‘ 
ringing of bells, and the shout of voices at earnest, continued supplication, and his 
the front door. But there were tears in) blessing is sure to those who do not grow 
Aunt Mercy’s eyes, as she called the little | weary in asking. 
girl up stairs, and there were tears there| My old friend C., the most kind heart- 
ed of men, was in the habit for some years 





TOIL ON, TEACHER. 

Toil on, teacher, in due season 
Reaping time will surely come ; 

You sha)! have a precious reason 
To rejoice in ‘ Harvest Home.’ 
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Many a shining one in glory, 
‘As the endless ages roll, 
Will reveal the welcome story, 
How by you Christ saved his soul. 


> -— 


again, when, as she pinned Esther Dean’s 


dress, she turned round suddenly, with a 
new, bright light breaking up into her 
pale face and blue eyes, saying: ‘To 
think I’m going on the sleigh-ride after 
all. I didn’t s’pose they'd invite me, and 
I cried all this morning about it.’ 

Aunt Mercy had just tied on the little 
girl’s hood, when they heard Frank shout- 
ing for her down stairs; and looking out 
of the window, the lady saw all the sleighs 
gathered at. the front door, with their 
burden of young, joyous, eager life. 








of passing over Westminster Bridge most 
days in the week. The same vld beggar 
begged of him every day, but he never 
gave. At length my good old friend, 
weary of the importunity, stopped, and 
said to the man, 

‘Why do you always beg of me? you 
know I pass you every day, and never 
give you anything ?’ 

*That’s very true,’ replied the old beg- 
gar, ‘ but you will at last.’ 

He was right—he was instantly fee’d, 





Indra (god of the thunderbolt,) which 
falls upon the head of him with whom he 
is displeased; but his anger can be ap- 
peased if we give presents of milk and | 
plantain to a Brahmin, through whose 
mouth he eats.’ 

So soon as the clouds disappear, and 
the thunder ceases to peal, the sun shines | 
forth, declaring the glory of the great} 
Creator. The child asks 
‘What is that which shines over our| 
| head ? 
|my eyes.’ She says, ‘It is the sun-god, | 
|the eldest brother of the moon, who ap- | 
| pears in the night. 
of gold, drawn by four white horses, called | 
| Pakbiraj. He begins his rapid driving| 
| from the east, and does not end until he| 
| comes to the west, when he shuts the door | 
|of the chariot, and goes to sleep, and we| 
{cannot see him until he rises again the| 
|next morning, and gives us heat and light. | 
| My dear child, you must know that our| 
|sun-god has no teeth, as you have, since | 
|he fought with the Asoors of Mohadet, | 
| who defeated him and broke down the 
| whole of his teeth, and therefore he can- 
| not eat any hard or tough food; and for | 
| that reason we offer him powdered rice.— | 
|I hope you will never fight with those who | 
| play with you, lest you have your teeth | 
| broken, like those of the sun.’ | 

We could give more specimens of a} 
Hindu mother’s lessons, but surely here is 
enough to make every reader pray, ‘O 
|that these children had mothers as dili- 
| gent in leading them in the way of truth, 
as they are now in making them heathens 
and idelaters !’ 





| 





IMPROPRIETIES OF SPEECH. 

A common error may be observed in 
the use of the objective case of personal 
pronouns instead of the nominative. A 
lady inquires of her friend, ‘Who was 
that gentleman walking with you yester- 
day?’ ‘It was my brother, who has just 
returned from Europe.’ ‘I thought it 
was him (he,) from his resemblance to 
your father.’ ‘Mary attempted to sur- 

rise me this evening, but as soon as I 
heard a lady’s step [ knew it was her 








send it to—little Susan Jones never has 


|live while here. But they must + | brot 
When the child speaks about the fire, | ber that unless God prepares us for hemp! think. 
‘ My child,’ says the mother, ‘itis Brahma| en, we would be very uncomfortable ifm little 
He has four | were taken just as we are. he human 
Suppose you had been playing in d imag 
Do not go near him—he will burn) street, and had fallen into the mud, 4 three 
When you see a large fire blazing| your mother, to punish you, had ¢ Christ 
very briskly, you must know that the god) you to the parlor. where a numbera why was 
| guests were assembled, and compelled old for th 
The child is | to remain there in your soiled gai the poor’ 
frightened at her terrible description of the | wouldn’t you feel very much ashamed @ But shi 
four-headed god. ‘ But know,’ says the| you compared yourself with those around ie a 
annot su 
He will not do anything to us ; no, | It would be just so if you were taken ty ber t 
he is satisfied with us, since we.are regu- | heaven without a changed heart. Every delica 
iving him offerings every month at | one there would be so pure and holy that deaf ear 
jyou would be ashamed to look up. An but the 
| gels who never sinned, would be tunit d witl 
The | their golden harps to the praise of the gee ®@8 
| mother answers, ‘It is called cloud; Va-|Savior. Redeemed saints would join the till are, 
rum (god of water) presides over it.’ The | song with still sweeter melody—to tell ploud, an 
| someting of wondrous love, but you, you fo make 
She answers, |alone would be silent. You could not i lortur 
j tell how he had changed your heart, afd 

given you a heart that could love him, for BEV! 
mands them to draw up water from the|your heart would be unchanged. Yoo A gen 
ocean with their trunks, and scatter it at|could not praise him for bringing you Village, 

his command over the earth; and hence} there ; you would rather beg him to send le old 
we get rain, and our dry land becomes | you with those who were no better than ire dat 
Again, the child says, ‘ Mother, 1) yourself, so that they could not look down guts Whet 

| "pon your miserable condition. p or att 

Shetells| Think of little Harry, and do not close Just 

Again she is asked, | your eyes without asking your Heavenly @peppene 

She replies, Father to give you a new heart, that you marbl 

}may love him more and serve him better pthers ri 

| than you have ever done before.—Presby pistress 

terian. lown hi 
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NOBLE. pd him, 

Last spring, when many little parties $s be « 

| wore abroad seeking the first flower, qupoor old 

erecting poles on the village green; or jgend hea 

hanging the complimentary basket on jpiter th 

door handles ; a little boy of seven yeam, _y 

. | desirous of imitating his seniors at school, fp" the ¢ 

his mother, begged his mother to make him a May — 

: : basket. inculca: 

I cannot look at it, for it dazzles | °* All the boys hang them, why shoulda’t [phat tit 

? nd acc 

He rides in a chariot} 5% to gratify him, paper—blue and pid enc 


gilt—was procured, and a basket woven 
which rivaled all he had seen. He was 
highly delighted; but now rose a new 
difficulty. 

‘To whom shall I send it ?’ he asked 

A little sister proposed Jenny B., be 
cause she was so pretty. But ‘No, 1 
won't send it to her, she has half a dozen 
already.’ 

‘ Then send it to little Bell; her hait 
curls so sweetly, and every body sends 
her things.’ 

‘ Then she won't care for mine.’ 

Thus one little maiden after another 
was named, but none met the views of the 
young gallant. He sat some time looking 
thoughtfully at the carpet, and then ex 
claimed, 

* Oh, now, mother, I know whom I will 


anything, nor goes any where. You 

now, mother, she is squint-eyed, and ‘80 
no one will send her one. She shall have 
mine, for 1 know it will make her so hap 


Py: Lg 

And off flew the noble boy to hang the 
first May token that ever swung from 
iron latch of widow Jones’ door. A mer 
ry peal of langhter fullowed him, but he 
heard it not ; andsoon it was forgotten. 

A few weeks ago, when Valentines were 
flying on every breeze, this bright-e: 
little fellow caught the contagious 
lantry. He came in one day earn 





; phild 
pleading for money to buy a 
Valentine. The purchase was made, and” _ 
then came the-old trouble again. He” ¥ 


could not decide where to send it. The” 
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gsembled family were gravely consulted 

done little beauty after another named 
j But a sudden thought 


‘Mother,’ he exclaimed, ‘now I’ve 
thought ! You know little Betsey Welch, 
es round selling huckle-berries at 
yacation ? Well, all the boys hate her, 
yd make fun of her because she’s freckled 
ad squint-eyed. I don’t believe she ever 
had Valentine in all her life—so now 
plesse direct it to her.’ 

The destination of the May basket was 
thus brought to mind, and the self-consti- 
tuted champion of squint-eyed ladies, ran 
of anew amid shouts of laughter, uncon- 
gious of its cause, to drop the flowery mis- 
sive into the penny post. 

The mother rejoiced in the disinterested 
kindness of her little son, trusting that 
the same spirit might guide the man which 
now did the boy. Some may imagine that 
these little acts were of no avail to the 
neglected little ones toward whom they 
were done. But itis notso. Poor chil- 
ren have the same tastes and desires that 

more fave-<d have; and a penny 
Valentine may make one such happier 
the costliest could those more used 
toguch gifts. If any little gift or atten- 
tion make the humblest child happy, it is 
bestowed in vain. God loves and 
the children of the poor—shall not 

ir brethren do the same? The comfort 

d joy of the poor does not all lie in 

broth and potatoes, as many seem 
think. A lgdy in New York, feeling 
little paupers were still children of 
human family, with all the simplicity 

d imagination belonging to early. years, 

three hundred dolls to the almshouse 

Christmas day. O, exclaim some,— 
why was this waste? Why was not this 
old for three hundred pence and given to 
the poor’—in meal and fuel ? 

But she had not forgotten her own 
phildhood, nor the deep wants which food 
manot supply. Let the worldlywise re- 

ber that they who strive to appease 

the delicate wants of nature, will not turn 
deaf ear to her sterner necessities. This 

but the overflowing of a cup already 

illed with love to the suffering and crush- 
damong our brethren—for brethren they 
till are, though they dwell beneath the 
loud, and we in God’s sunshine. Strive 
to make happy the children of poverty or 

isfortune. 


BEVERENCE FOR THE AGED. 
A gentleman was once passing through 
village, and happened to see a poor, fee- 
le old woman let her stick fall, and 
tand a moment in perplexity, not know- 
ng’ whether she dared to stoop to pick it 
p or attempt to reach her home without 
Just by the spot where the accident 
happened, a group of boys were playing 
marbles ; some of them took no notice, 
pthers rudely marked the poor old woman’s 
listress ; but one kind-hearted lad threw 
town his marbles, ran to her assistance, 
nd helped her into her house. She thank- 
bd him, and said ‘* God Almighty’s bless- 
ing be upon you, for your kindness to a 
poor old woman!” The gentleman saw 
nd heard the whole, and made inquiry 
ter the lad, in whom he felt deeply in- 
rested. He found that he was already 
in the Sunday school, and,in all probabi!- 
ty, had there learnt the Scriptures, that 
inculcate reverence for the aged. From 
hat time he had him instructed in writing 
nd accounts at an evening school ; when 
bld enough, assisted apprenticing him, and 
neourse of time had the satisfaction of 
ing him a respectable and flourishing 

radesman. 

Treccollect his mentioning the «cireum- 
nce to his wife as soor as he came home ; 
he then said he thought that boy discov- 
ed the rudiments of a good character, 
nd that he should be greatly disappoint- 
difhe did not turn out one whom it 
ould be a credit and satisfaction to have 
put forward in life; and after years fully 
proved that his opinion was correct. This 
nd some other circumstances, led the gen- 
eman to make many remarks on the 
Heatment the aged should receive, which 


eeply impressed my mind, and which I| 


mdeavored to preserve. 


CAME TO SAVE. 


_,| suppose that my young friends would 
ke to know why Jesus was the right 
me to give to a child that was going to 
ave people. Itis just because Jesus 
heans Saviour. In the Hebrew language 
he language that Abraham spoke, and 
hat Moses and the prophets wrote, the 
Paviour is Joshua: but in the language in 
hich Matthew and Luke wrote, the word 
othe to Jesus. Jesus then means 
ue verysame as Saviour, and so you see 
dat the angel, gave a good reason, why 
8 holy child should have that name. 
n those days people used to give their 
rhildren names that would tell something 
bout them, much more than we do.— 
Pometimes this is done among us. 


Yow'see that Jesus was “just the’ right 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN 





ION. 





name for one who was to save people ; and 
I hope you wiil always remember that Je- 
sus and Saviour mean exactly the same 
thing. 

I wonder ifall my readers understand 
what it is to save. I oncé knew a little 
child that fell into a river, and would have 
been drowned, but a man plunged in and 
caught the child, and swam ashore. He 
saved the child from drowning. 

I have read of a man who was travelling 
on horseback, and had to ride through a 
forest in a dark night. As he rode along 
in the darkness, he heard a sound like the 
cry of a little child. He stopped and 
listened, and heard it again. He was not 
sure that it was a child, for he had heard 
that the wild panthers sometimes imitate 
the ery cfa child. Now, if he should go 
to the place, and it should be a panther, 
he would be torn in pieces. But if it was 
a child lost in the woods, and if he should 
go on without trying to find it, then the 


the panthers, and its mother, in some log 
cabin, would mourn for her lost little one 
and never see it. 

He was a kind and brave man, and as 
the pitiful cry kept coming to his ears, he 
soon resolved what todo. He sprang off 
from the saddle, tied the rein to a tree, 
and started to walk in the direction from 
which the cry came. He would walk a 
little way and then stop to listen; then 
walk a little further, and stop and listen 
again. Soon, as he stood leaning forward, 
and listening, he felt something pull the 
bottom of his pantaloons, and a sweet lit- 
tle voice said, ‘Pa, is it you?’ There 
was the little lost child. The good man 
took him up, found his horse again, and 
rode on. After a while, he saw a light, 
and when he came to it, it was the home 
of the little boy, and his poor parents had 
been grieving for him two or three days, 
fearing they should never see him again. 
The good traveller saved the child. 

So you see very plainly what it is to 
save. At another time perhaps I will say 
something to you about that dreadful 
thing from which Christ saves his people 
—sin.—Am. Mess. 

} 








THE MATCE BOYS. 

This affecting little p.em shows how low in 
ignorance some of the poor may be. Shall we 
not find them out, and lead them to tell their 
wants and sorrows to Him who hears the young 
ravens when they cry ? 


Are all your matches sold, Tom? 
Are all your matches done ? 

Then let us to the open square 

| To warm us in the sun— 

| To warm us in the sweet, kind sun, 
To feel his kindling glow ; 

For his kind looks are the only looks 
Of kindness that we know. 


We'll call the sun our father, Tom; 
We'll call the sun our mother; 
We'tl call each pleasant little beam 

| A sister or a brother. 

| He thinks no shame to kiss us, 

| Although we ragged go; 

For his kind looks are the only looks 
Of kindness that we know. 


We'll rest us on the grass, Tom; 
We'll upward turn our face ; 

We'll lock his heat within our arms— 
Our arms in fond embrace ; 

We'll give him asad parting tear 
When he is sinking low ; 

For his kind looks are the only looks 
Of kindness that we know, 


We'll tell him all our sorrows, 'Tom ; 
We'll tell him all our care; 
We'll tell him where we sleep at night; 
We'll tell him how we fare: 
} And then, oh then, to cheer us, 
| How sweetly he will glow ; 
|  Forhis kind looks are the only looks 
| Of kindness that we know, 
| <3 
| 
| 
] 
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CONFESSING TO PARENTS. 

Little boys and girls, and many ofa 
|larger growth also, are disposed to con- 
'ceal wrong doing, so far as possible from 
|\their parents. ‘They never think of going 
|to them to confess wrong, unless there is 
|a pretty fair prospect of being found out 
i therein. This isa very great defect of 
character ; and it often prepares the way 
for greater evils. 
| The following incident in the life of a 
| boy six years of age, presents a pleasing 
| contrast with this too frequent error among 
the young. 

He was left with his grand-parents, 
during the absence of his father and moth- 
er upon ajourney. One day he was not 
in so good humor as usual, and every lit 
tle trial disturbed him. The consequence 
was that he became disobedient before 
night, and the necessary reproof was ad- 
ministered. On the following morning he 
experienced some harrowing regrets as he 
reflected upon his ill behavior of the pre- 
vious day. His grandmother saw the 
traces of penitence in his eye. Moved to 
pity, she’said to him, in the kindness of 
her heart, * If you will be a good boy «dur- 
ing the remainder of the time your father 
is’ absent, I will not tell him of your 
naughtiness yesterday.’ Immediately the 
little fellow made this reply: ‘Jf you 

’ ° all - 
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poor child must starve or be eaten up by| 
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father when Iam naughty.’ Was not this 
noble ? 
hear of this when he returned. Indeed, 
the boy had confessed his sin to him be- 
fore the grandmother communicated the 
above fact. Perhaps, if he is an impul- 
sive, unruly, unaffectionate boy by nature, 
this readiness to confess his wrong doing, 
instead of concealing it, may save him 
from ruin. 

It is quite certain that a lad who la- 
bors to conceal his evil deeds will be 
much more likely to continue to do wrong 
than he who frankly and candidly con- 
fesses them. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR BABY. 


‘Is not our baby the sweetest baby that 
ever was? I love our doggy, but | love 
baby better,’ said little Ruth, running up 
to kiss baby. 
| Why do you love baby best ?’ asked 
her mother, smiling. ‘ She can’t frisk in 
the fields with you, like Rover.’ 

‘No but she has gota soul like me,’ 
said Ruth. ‘She can talk and think and 
learn, and go to Sabbath-school with me 
when she gets older. God put inside her 
little body a soul; but he put no soul in- 
side doggy’s body. Rover wont live for- 
ever, will he, mother, like baby and me?’ 

‘No,’ said Ruth’s mother. ‘When the 
little dog dies, and his body is thrown 
away, the dog will be all gone; there will 
be no more Rover anywhere. If you or 
baby die, yourlittle bodies will be put 
into the grave, but your souls will not be 
there under the ground; your soul will 
be alive.’ 

‘ Where?’ asked Ruth. 

‘The Bible tells of two places where 
people go after they die,’ answered her 
mother: ‘heaven, where God and the 
beautiful good angels live ; and hell, where 
the devil and his angels are.’ 

* And mother, I know who is the door 
of heaven,’ said little Ruth. ‘ It is Jesus 
the Son of God, my Saviour. He says **I 
am the door ;” and he says, ** Knock, and 
it shall be opened.”” And when all the 
little children’s souls come to that door 
and knock, and pray Jesus to let them in, 
mother, he does let them in, does’nt he? 
And if we pray to him and love him here, 
he will know us and we shall know him. 
People with no souls cannot love Jesus. 
I am glad 1 have a soul, endI am glad baby 

as, for we shall never, never die. We 
shall never be all gone like Rover.’ 

* And do you thank God for giving you 
a so:l? asked the mother. 

‘Yes, mammal do,’ said little Ruth, soft- 
ly. ‘I pray every day to Jesus to make 
my soul white and good, and to take my 
soul and keep it when my body dies and 
is laid in the grave ; and, mother I put 
baby in my prayer now. 

The little daughter’s words were sweet 
to her pious mother's heart. 
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| HOW TO LIVE LONG. 

| Every little boy, and every little girl, 
|has a great desire to live long: at least, 
| till they have grown to be men and wom- 
\en. Now God tells us how we may hope 
| to live long on the earth. 

| Turn to Exodus 20: 12, and read, 
\° Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
| thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ There are 
a great many ways in which this promise 
is made true. But J want to tell you of 
one little boy who saved his life by obey- 
ing his father. 

Almost twenty years ago a noble steam- 
boat took fire, far out on the shore from 
jlake Erie, and though it was surrounded 
with water, and there were men enough 
there to help, they could not put out the 
fire. 

Soon all was in a blaze, and many 
jumped into the water, hoping to save 
themselves on floating planks, or such 
things as they could get hold of. Among 
these, one little boy got hold of the rud- 
|der, partly under the boat ; and his father 
}seeing him in this perilous situation, 
shouted, Hold on; hold on; hold on, my 
boy I’ 

Sometimes he was thrown up, and then 
down, by the violence of the waves, or the 
rolling of the boat. Sometimes under the 
water, and sometimes up close to the 
scorching heat, just over his head, 
while melted lead ran down upon his 
hands and his arms. Still he did hold on 
and was saved, while hundreds perished 
around him. 

Brave little fellow! I crossed the lake 
with him a few days after this, over the 
very spot where he wrestled thus manfully 
with the fire and the water, and obtained 
the victory by obeying his father. 

If you would live long on earth, learn 
to obey your parents, though it may some- 
times be very hard. And always hold on 
to that which is true andright, and which 
God commands, though it may expose you 
to present suffering, for in the end it will 





It made the father’s heart glad to, 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 11, 1858. 


CHURLISHNESS. 

There are people who are so habitually | 
churlish, or cross, that their conduct or conver- | 
sation is unpleasant to all who meet with them. 
They make for themselves many enemies, 
while those persons who are amiable, and 
obliging to others, constantly make friends.— 
A good illustration of this is recorded in the} 
25th chapter of the first book of Samuel. “Na- | 
bal was churlish and evil in his doings—such 
a son of Belial that a man cannot speak to 
him.” “ His wife, Abigail was a woman of | 
good understanding, and of a beautiful counte- 
nance.” Nabal, for his evil doings towards | 
David, came near losing his life—but Abigail, | 
by her kind and benevolent interposition, saved | 
his life, and that of all which pertained to him. | 
Afterwards, “ the Lord smote Nabal that he | 
died,” and “Abigail becume the wife of David.” | 

The following article by “Irenzeus,” in the | 
NV. Y, Observer, is very much to the point :— 

Why is it not as easy, as it is certainly | 
agreeable, for a man to be civil as to be other- | 
wise? One of the first duties we owe to our | 
neighbors is to promote their comfort, and this | 
may be done in small matters as well as great. | 

A soft answer, a gentle answer, turneth | 
away wrath. It also prevents wrath. It keeps | 
the peace. It promotes good feeling between | 
man and man. It is a bond of union that ought 
to be strengthened daily in all the intercourse | 
of life. 

Employers ought to seta good example in 
this regard. If they are crabbed, sullen, morose 
or petulent, they must expect that their men 
will adopt the same manners. If a mistress 
scolds and frets at her servants, they will give 
short and uncivil answers. Many a master or 
mistress complains of the peevishness and in- 
civility of servants, when the fault is in the | 
head of the house. ‘The reform ought to begin 
there, and it will soon extend. 

So vith all who are employed. An agent, 
clerk, workman, or servant in any capacity, in | 
a railroad or omnibus, in a store, counting | 
house, bank, office, shop, should be discharged | 
sooner for incivility than any other offence ex- | 
cept dishonesty. Not incivility to employers, | 
but incivility to customers or one another, is | 
the abominition of our day. It is the sin * 
human nature for men to abuse the least | 
authority with which they are invested. A} 
conductor of a car or the driver of a carriage 
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to all whom he is compelled to serve. He will 
oblige them as litile as possible, and be grouty 
when he is compelled to do what is right. A 
clerk in selling goods or collecting a bill, in- 
stead of replying to all objections by simpl 


wishes to magnify his office by being crabbed | 


saying,—‘ My orders are to take this price} 


only,’-—becomes abusive and violent when the 
customer objects to the terms. By so doing he 
makes the customer angry with the employer, 
not with the clerk. The customer goes away 
resolving to trade with an establishment where 
he will receive better treatment, and the house 
suffers by the rudeness and incivility of the 
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| Orleans Picayune, this goodly city of ours was 
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do what I can for the purpose. Now, dear sir, 
please excuse this long letter, and wishing you 
yet many, many yearg of usefu!ness, and that a 
thousand blessings may on you rest, I sub- 
scribe myself, Yours with much gratitude and 
respect, 8S. H.R. 


New Braintree, Jan. 7, 1858. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Inclosed you will 
please find one dollar for the Companion for 
he coming year. We all hail its weekly visits 
with joy, and would on no account part with it. 
Yours truly, J. E. B. 


NM. R., Jan. 9, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Dear Sirs.—En- 
closed is one dollar for the Companion for 1858. 
I have taken this excellent paper for several 
years, and feel that I cannot part with it. I 
hail its weekly visits with pleasure, and derive 
much good from its instructive columns. 
Yours respectfully, W. E.C. 





VARIETY. 


A ROMANTIC STORY. 
About seventeen years ago, says the Vew 


visited by an epidemic which carried off most 
of the members of a respectable German family. 
Indeed, all that was left was the good ‘frau’ 
and her little son, who was then but seven 
years old. Before she was fully restored to 
health her child wandered out one day, and all 
efforts to find him proved unavailing. For 
years, however, she continued her search, and 
became well known, with her trials, to every- 
body in the city, by the pursuit, which amount- 
ed almost to a monomania. 

A few days since, a wealthy planter and a 
young gentleman about twenty-four years of 
age, put up at the St. Charles Hotel, and one 
ot the waiters, who well knew the poor widow 
and her story, happened to overhear the planter 
relating the circumstances under which he had 
found the young man in the streets of the city 
some seventeen years before, and after adver- 
tising him without obtaining a claimant, had 
taken him to his plantation in the country, and 
brought him up as one of his own family. ‘That 
very night the mother was informed, and the 
next morning, with hope revived, made her 
way to the hotel, sought out the planter, and 
after a full comparison of notes, the young man 
proved to be, without the shadow of a doubt, 
her dear, long lost son. ‘The remainder of the 
story may be briefly told. The old lady has 
accompanied her,.son and his generous protec- 
tor to their country home, and we trust that 
her declining years will be rendered peaceful 
and happy by the attentions of him ‘ who was 
lost, but now is found.’ 


‘I HAVE NO FATHER NOW.’ 

A friend writes me from Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, that not long since a boy led his sister, a 
sweet little girl six summers old, to the door of 
the infant-class room in his Sunday school.— 
| Leaving her there, he went to his own class. 
|The little girl passed just within the room, and 
| cried bitterly. Her teacher took her gently by 
the hand, and, in soothing tones, said: 

| *'l'ell me, my dear, what makes you cry so?” 
| The child after a few minutes checked her 
| sobs and replied : 
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went across the room to the table, and took my jing his Indian brother, he asked him, ‘How 


robbers stood still and listened. When T had | tion, when you found comfort so soon ? 

finished the chapter, they all wanted to hear| ‘ Oh, brother,’ replied the Indian, * me tell 

more, and asked if I had ‘any more like it. I| you: there come along a rich prince ; he pro- 

told them there was a plenty more, but I could | mise to give you a new coat; you look at your 

not read it then, because breakfast was ready; |coat and say, ‘I don’t knew, my coat pretty 

but if they would go down and take breakfast | good, it will do’ little longer” He then offer | 
with us, I would read them more afterwards.’ | mea new coat. I look at my old blanket; [| 
‘ But,’ said her mother, ‘ didn’t you call the | say, ‘This is good for nothing ;’ I fling it rig 


And a blessed smile seemed wafted 


‘ My name is Norval on the Grampian hills?” 
From the house across the way. 


‘What was his name off Grampian hills? Do 
you write well?’ 

‘No, I never could write much; indeed I 
never tried to learn; our great men East can} 


Night by night that feeble shining, 
Streamed forth with a steady ray, 
Told of hours of care and watching | 
in the house across the way. | 


; ‘ ; | read.’ 
Till at last, when Night had curtained 


‘Let me see you write.’ : 
In her dusky folds the day, He scratched off some caricatures looking 
All was darkness, all was silence 


like Greek, or turkey tracks. : | 
In the house across the way. ‘That is sufficient: your education is too 
imperfect for a lawyer; the dead | 








No one told an angel spirit 
Had cast off its bonds of clay, | 

Few that knew Death waved its sceptre 
O’er the house across the way. 


and writing cannot be.’ 
I advised him to go to one of our common 


Few the mourning friends there gathered, 
Small and poor the sad array, 

As it crept toward the churchyard 
From the house across the way. 


and he 


might yet qualify himself for the study 
of law.” 








NATIVE LANGUAGE. 


The following scene recently occurred i 


| 
| Site : 
one of our courts of justice, between the judge 


Yet methinks a strain of glory 
From the heavens far away, 
Told an angel had been tarrying 

In the house across the way. dam : 

J. What is your native language ? 

- I pe no native. 

J. What is your mother tongue? 

W. Ich hab no mudder, mynheer. 

J. (in an irritable tone) What did you first | 
learn? What language did you speak in the 
cradle? 

W. [tid not speak no language in the cra- | 
dle; I only cry in Dootch!’ : ; 

A farmer attending a fair with a hundred Then there was a general laugh, in which | 
pounds in his pocket, took the precaution of| the judge, jury, and audience joined. ‘The | 
depositing it in the hands of the landlord of the | Witness was interrogated no farther about his 
public house at which he stopped. Having | Dative language. oo 
occasion for it shortly afterward, he resorted to | 
mine host for payment. But the landlord, too 
deep for the countryman, wondered at what he 


Pause, proud spirit, and consider ! 
When the powers of life decay, 
Will thy station rise thee higher 
Than the child across the way. c.£. H. 


THE LANDLORD AND THE FARMER. 


The following anecdote we heard related 
many years ago: 





PRATTLING MARY. 
In Mariposa, California, there lived a large- 


ever been deposited in his hands by the aston- | One evening, when all was silent, she 


ished rustic. After ineffectual appeals to the | up anxiously into the face of her backslidden | 


looked | 


ms ; ' ae 
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little Bible and read a chapter, while all the) was it that {should be so long under | convic- PLAB inst ates to ite list of more than @ thousang 
books. 
ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Glumpses of beg, 


ht should read. 
| WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of 


aule accUlucy and care. 
Jaw Irom couulertells, aud Cuupeyuenlly can Be 


. | as genuine, wall : 
. ’ thout aduierauuu, 
hardly write their names so that they can be | remedy the Wolld wus ever kuoWn for the cure of al} 


anguages | , 
may be dispensed with, but spelling, reading, | #uu iudeed aimost every bauuet it contains, 


schools and begin his education over again, Af there ts any dependence vu wie! meu of every at 


and a Dutch witness, all the way from Rotter- | Sullerers, couid originate aud mainutaim the rep 


| Upon the community, have talleu, and been dise 
lias guiued friends by every trial, conierred benefity 
the atlhcted they cau never forget, and produced 
| tv humerous aud remarkabie Ww be torgotten, 


meant, and was quile sure no such sum had | eyed, beautiful little prattler—Mary Cannon.— | the Umn to the amount of the same. 
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Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with Ove beautiful new 
gravings. Price 50 cents: s 
This is an intensely interesting 


erent publications, several new and very 


Amoug these are the luliowiug 1 


book, which everybody 

















































Police ? away, and take the new coat. Just so, brother, Febanitias. With Orn ezigins! iuatedea Chitin 
‘Police! replied the child; ‘there was no| you try to make your old righteousness do for | 40 cents. Pe 
need of the Police. Don’t you see there was a little while, you slow to give it up; ng I, WiLL is HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets xu kept. By. 
; i . ed with three hew engravings. i 
no need of the Police? | poor Indian, had none: so I glad to 7 eat Oe Sconded iinet te = pe eae 
This is all true, anda good little story for|once the righteousness of the Lord Jeeus| .25 you SABBAIH BCHUULS. By ‘hes 
Sabbath-school teachers, and all friends of Bi- | Christ.’ Kumball, author of * Happy Chuice,’ * the ameen NU! 
ble instruction. oe . coer ae re Sinner,’ and several oluer bovks of the Siciety, 
— Semeeene Sie Saver KECULLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLA 
THE HOUSE ACROSS THE WAY. Here is an extract from the , Reminiscences’ Wanderer, with illustrations. Lu pp. een J 
Sitti ightl ind of Hon. O. P. Smith of Indiana, intended tO| HOME DUENES in the Nuswood sauuly, divided iggy OLMSTE 
‘Thad watched the feeble ray show that spelling, reading and writing are a With two ongiual ebgravings, 18 p. 
Darting through the half-closed casement necessary parts of @ good education : tHE DAY OF ADVENTUKES. by the — 
Of 4 g : “A fine-looking young man called upon me |“ jiaest Daughter,’ * Beacuus aud £ eckuuinge,’ Ghat 
f the house across the way. one day, desiring to study law with me. 1 in-| er’s seat,’ ae. Adustrateu waiu ture very rAR: 
Little knew I of its inmates, quired of him as to his education—I ama é Soe canada tase ee eean ae 
What their station nought could say ; raduate of an Eastern college; I understand |” ..ousa read it. w pp. zocens. mm One day 
We lived with a world between us— atin, Greek, and Hebrew ; I stood number | ywirighr HUUKS; or, stories from Mrs, her little 
Yet ’twas only ’cross the way. two in a large class of graduates.’ Serap Book. For Charlotte aud bien. But they h 
i eh stories ure just as good Lor any vluer children, iy among the 
There, they said, on bed of anguish Do you spell well ; hat. #0 ceuts. 4 B 
A fair child of ise lay— ‘I presume so, but I never thought of that.” | yey witk sLONEs in the Life Journey of Jessie pet dog, 
air child of promise lay , ‘Spell balance.’ er. LH pp. 20 cents. boca though s 
Told that suffering made her dwelling ‘ Ballance.’ WHEME LikS TH FAULT? of, @ word to althoug 
In the house across the way. ‘That will not do. Do you read well? wereate Os * oe 1 the heaver 
Then, by kindly feelings prompted, ‘ Certainly.’ OSES H. SAKGENT, Treasure, rate, 
There I sent a choice bouquet, ‘Read this.’ 15—tf No. 19 Cornbill, Bortog fs MPC 
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Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIS?, 
Lowell, Mass, 

And sold by all the Druggists everywhere. 
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PAIN KILLER. 

LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAR 

SUWAYGuYZEN, Burmah, March 6, 1 


employed. ee - : 

But it is not a question of interest merely or| _ ‘1 have no father now to come with me to 
mostly. It is right, and comely, and lovely to | Sunday echool. 
be civil,—to give a pleasant answer always to| | Poor child! Her words were true. Her 
a civil or even an uncivil question: to render | father had died a week before. It had been 
kind and gentle words for reviling: to make | his habit to lead her every Sabbath to the door 
others happy when a word will do it, and save | Of the school-room, But now he was dead, and 
hard words to throw when you are out in the |# Sense of her loss had rushed over her dear 
woods, An unmitigated nuisance is a man_|little heart like a flood, as she stood where he 
who always acts like a bear with a sore head. | had so often placed her when he was yet alive. 
An intolerable grievance is an uncivil servant.| ‘I have no father now? Sad story for a 
And when civility is so much easier and more | Child six cammers old. I wonder not at the 
agreeable, when it is more profitable as well as | Poor orphan’s tears. But had I heard the sweet 
pleasant, when it is so much more like Christ, | child’s burst of sorrow, | would have told her 
who, when he was reviled, reviled not again, | that her father still lived in heaven, and that 
why will not all men, especially all Christian|She had a heavenly Father, too, who would 
men, cultivate the habit of speaking as they | love and care for her as earthly fathers cannot 
would be spoken to. The Holy Spirit thought do. gee 
it not below the dignity of a divine precept to} 0 ye children who have kind fathers and lov- 
enjoin the early Christians to “ nz courteous.” | ing mothers, be careful how ye grieve them by 
And in our judgment, there is quite as much| disobedience. They may die before long, and 
irreligion in incivility, as there is in many | YoU will be left to say, ‘ We have no parents 
other things that wear a worse name. jnow.’ Should that be your sad lot, the memory 

of your misconduct will be as thorns in your 
| hearts forever. Be careful, then. Love your 
| parents, and treat them so that when they die 
| you may not feel the pangs of remorse.—S. S. 
Adv. 


LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





Santa Rosa, Cal., Dec. 14, 1857. bea 

Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.-—Though I have never FACTS IN HUMAN LIFE. 
seen your face, yet | take my pen to address | 1 a dt ss ah 1 , 
you, not as a stranger, but as one to whom| be ~e ee he about equal to the 
your name has been as familiar for the last; DUmber of women. The average of human 
thirty years, as the countenance of a parent.— | life is 32 years. One cae die before the 
My lather was an early subscriber to your age of seven—one half before the age of seven- 
per, commencing, I think, with the second vol., | teen. To every 1,000 persons, one only reaches 
and his family of eight children have grown up| 100 years. ‘To every 100 only six reach 65, 
ils constant readers, and though every child | *%4 Not more than one in 500 reaches the age 
has left the paternal roof, yet the ‘ Companion’ | of 80 years. There is on earth 1,000,000,000 
still visits the home fireside, ready to welcome | f inhabitants. Of these, 33,333,333 die every 


| 
>i 


recollection, and finally to the honor of Bar- | father—who had ceased to pray in his family— 
dolph, the farmer applied to the celebrated | and said, ‘ Pa, is God dead ? 
John Philpot Curran for advice. ‘No, my child. Why did you ask me that ?? | mors importance. 

‘ Have patience, my friend,’ said the counsel.| ‘ Why, pa, you never talk to him now as you 
‘Speak to the landlord civilly; tell him you} used to do.’ 
have left your money with some other person.| These words haunted him till he was re-| 
Take a friend with you, and lodge with him|claimed. He related the incident to me while | - 
another hundred in the presence of your friend, |I was travelling that circuit. 
and come to me.’ ae ' 

He did so, and returned to his legal friend. VOLTAIRE’S PREDICTION. 

* And now I can't see how I am going to be , . 
the better off for this, if { get my second hun-| Nearly a hundred years ago, Voltaire resid- | 
dred back again ; but how is that to be done ?|€d at Geneva. One day he said to his friends, 

‘Go ask him for it when he is alone,’ said | in & boastful, sneering tone, ‘ Before the begin- 
the counsel. jning of the nineteenth century, Christianity | 

* Ay, sir, asking won’t do, I’m afraid.’ | will have disappeared from the earth.’ Well, 

‘Never mind, take my advice,’ said the coun-| i? that same house, in that same room, where | the public a gzeat tavor by introducing my really 
sel; ‘do as J bid you and return to me.’ [oars Saree yay "A ke apne, ape a 

The far: i j | you there is to-day ? arge deposit of Bibles. | 
wo neg rn etme with his, handrdy glad cred books fl the neue hom ie, oor |" Fo rnin 

‘ Now, sir, I must be content, but [ don’t see | to the ceiling. So much for Voltaire’s predic- | 
as I am better off’ | Hon. 

‘Well, then, said the counsel, ‘now take | 
your friend with you, and ask the landlord for ‘ ‘ | 
the hundred pound your friend saw you leave|_ Why speak of age in a mournful strain? It 
with him.’ jis beautiful, honorable and eloquent. Should | 

We need not add that the wily landlord| we sigh at the proximity of death, when life | 
found he had been taken off his guard, while | and the world are so full of emptiness ? Let | 
our honest friend returned to thank his counsel, the old exult because they are old; if any | 
exultingly, with both hands in his pocket. | must weep, let it be the young, at the lon suc- | 
2 ers | cession of cares that are before them. Welcome BIBLE CLASSES 

| the snow of age, for it is the emblem of peace} . 
4 THOUGHTLESS MOTHER. jand rest. [t is but a temporal crown Pied | 

A poor wretched female, religiously educat-| shall fall at the gates of Paradise, to be replac- 
ed, but afterwards abandoned to sin, misery, | ed by a brighter and a better. 
and want, was struck with horror on hearing | 
her own child repeat, as soon as she could well 
speak, some of the profane language which she agit BRASUM ‘WHS. 
had learned of herself. She trembled at the| ‘Mother,’ said a little boy, ‘do you know the 








CONSOLATION IN AGE. 





















any of us on an occasional return thither.— 


Could you witness the delight with which your | 4 60 every minute, or one for every second. 


little weekly visitor has long been greeted by | 
scores of children among the granite hills of} 
New Hampshire, (and I doubt not wherever it 
goes) it would do your soul good, and perhaps 
be a slight recompense for all your toil. Eter- | 
nity alone can unfold to you the 


leasure it has 
imparted, and the amount of good you have ac- | 


complished in the world, to which you have de- | +4: 
voted so much of your useful life.” 1 have now | 


a little family of my own, who are old enough 
to read the ‘Companion,’ and I wish them to 
enjoy the same luxury which in childhood I so 
om enjuyed. When | came to California 
(three years since) | brought with me a bound 
volume of the ‘ Youth’s Companion,’ which they 
have read and re-read, and loaned to their 
schoolmates until it is nearly worn out. I have 
promised them a new paper for the coming 
year and thefefore enclose one dollar, (in 
stamps, as most convenient,) which, I believe, 
has been the invariable = I 


e of your paper. 
would like to see it _ circulated among 
ec outh iforni 









California. I mean to 


| year; 91,824 die every day, 7,780 every hour, 


These losses are about balanced by an equal 
number of births. The married are longer lived 
than the single, and above all, those who ob- 
serve a sober and industrious conduct. Women 
have more chances of life previous to the age 
of fifty years than men, but fewer after. The 
number of marriages is in proportion of 75 to 


A DREAM ABOUT BURGLARS. 
| A few days ago a little girl in New York 
| told her dream to her mother ; 
‘Mother, I was frightened last night by 
dreaming there were burglars in the house.— 
| But all at once I felt very bold, and walked up 
| to the leader of them and said,‘ Do you know 
| the eighth commandment ?’ 
* No,’ said he, ‘I do not.’ 

I then repeated it to him, and he stood still 
and listened. I then said over all the Ten 
Commandments, when he said he had never 
heard anything like them before, and asked if 


thought that she was not only going to hell |reason I don’t have to go without my meals 
herself, but leading her child thither. She in- | now as I used to?” 
stantly resolved that with the first sixpence she} ‘ Why, my child? a: 
could procure, she would purchase Dr. Watts’ | ‘ Why, because father’s joined the temper- 
Divine Songs, of which she had some recollec- | ance society.’ 
tion, to teach her infant daughter. She did so, | ‘I know it, and thank God,’ was the reply. 
and on opening the book her eye caught the Bass 
following striking verse : 
* Just as the tree cut down that fell 
To north or southward, there it lies; 
So man departs to heaven or hell, 
Fixed in the state wherein he dies.’ 
She read on ; the event was blessed to her 
conversion, and she lived and died a consistent 
professor of religion. 


SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS, 

Some years ago, a white man and an Indian 
were deeply convicted under the same sermon. 
The Indian almost immediately was rejoicing 
in pardoning mercy, but the white man was for 
a long time in ‘great distress and almost despair, 


| A Rainy Day Scuotar.—Some one says, 

* We once knew a boy who said he liked a 

rainy day, too rainy to go to school, and 

just about rainy enou 

oy did not learn his 
go to school. 


en to go a fishing” That 
esson well when he did 


If any one has wounded thee with injuries, 
meet him with patience; hasty words rankle 
in the wound, soft language dresses it; forgiv- 
ing cures it, forgetfulness takes away the scar. 

The midnight robber first begins 
His course of crime by little sins, 

‘People,’ says a modern philosopher, ‘ go ac- 

cording te their braiaa; if these ie’ if thets 








I had anything more of the same sort. I then 





































| Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is tue great demand Maria h 
the Pain Killer that 1 write you ww send me as soup 
possibie, in addition to what 1 have “hither 0 4 before she 
| dozen boxes, (two dozen butties in w bua) and a bil coming fro 
| the same, that 1 iay give you auorder on the T) 
N. Hama frroff. S) 
Hentuapa, Burmah, March 17, 18%. : . 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am nothing = 
| say the last box of Pain Kiiler sent me has not i 
|tohand. The expense of getting tne metic being ea 
| thing, * these hard times,” but the want of it is of Ml She listenc 
*** Send me as soon as J e 
| another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) little voice 
an order 00 the Treasurer of the Missionary Union 
| amount. Kev. B. E. Teoma She looked 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealen. 
| 45—y pretty flow 
ae: eatery al arise om 
| 500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL fr 
| A NUMBER OF dose dows 
| POPULAR WORKS. oom ws 
| Ihave about 150 Agents now in the field whg are d this 
| ing from ‘We s 
| - $25 TO $150 A MONTH. il flower, in 
There are many persons out of employment, wi 
had courage to try, could do well for Themasieall fallen thes 
| lent 8. a * Cheer 
Persons out of employment would do well to 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which | will whoever P 
that we sh 
ADDRESS, . ’ 
H. DAYTON, Publ Don’t dro 
— No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, ‘Ah! b 
| - —4 I don’t be 
A NEW QUESTION SOOK. for us 
ONE THOUSAND . oe 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, He do 
For the use of made us 8 
Sabbath Schools not perish 
And a 
flowers sai 
An entirely new and most valuable work, just 
the American 8. 8. Union. al a for they Ww 
HEN v 
22—tf No. 9 rag of ra 
; STE 2 the po 
NEW JUVENILE SOOKSTORE Hf P 
M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, over 
thankful for the patronage of the last Ssudden | 
YBARS, would invite attention to a much enla 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offem and lookir 
thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, whose bre 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable grea 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply Over the s 
School Books and School Stati from the 
WITH * 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, & this that « 
a greater Varnety thanan be found anywhel® the Spot, | 
to find ‘th 
by 
YOUTH’S COMPANION@ ter pony, 
A FAMILY PAPER - Scarce 
DEVOTED TO toad befo: 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- andad 
tarianism, No Controversy* , ee 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY the very | 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, the 









No. 22 School Street. 
Price $14 YEAR. 81x copies ror $5, PATEOH 
pa y 
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BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,25 








until at last he too found peace in God’s for- 


head, they study ; if in their belly, they eat; if 
giving love. Some time on meet-|in their heels, they dance. ae Sh 





W. Hyde & E. F. Duren, Bangor, 





